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If  you  have  not  entered  the  Maurice  M.  Gould  Memorial  Award 
contest  or  one  or  more  of  the  many  classifications  listed  in 
last  month's  newsletter,  time  is  getting  short.  Please  for- 
ward data 


to  Virginia  Culver. 


From  The  Desk  Of. . . 


My  thanks  go  to  four  loyal  members  who 
responded  to  my  plea  asking  for  judges  in 
the  forthcoming  NLG  Literary  Awards  Con- 
test. Four  responses  out  of  our  membership 
is  an  extremely  low  percentage  -(even  if 
it  is  a percentage  at  all.)  Thanks  also  to 
one  loyal  member  who  has  judged  since  the 
inception  of  these  awards  and  who  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so  this  year  because  of  an 
impending  trip. 

Our  annual  Symposium  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  morning,  July  30th  at  10:30  a.m. 
in  New  Orleans.  More  details  on  this  will 
be  forthcoming.  Our  annual  BASH  will  be 
scheduled  for  Friday  .evening,  July  31st 
at  10:00  p.m.  Your  board  of  governors  are 
scheduled  to  meet  on  Tuesday  morning  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  July  28th.  Room  assign- 
ments have  not  been  given  at  this  time, 
but  your  program  at  the  convention  will 
provide  this  information. 

Some  NLG  writing  entries  have  been 
received  already.  Before  sending  in  your 
entry,  be  certain  that  you  check  the  pink 
sheet  with  the  rules  which  came  with  your 
last  newsletter  and  be  certain  that  you 
follow  the  rules.  For  example,  a title 
sheet  is  needed  and  3 copies  of  your  work 


must  be  submitted.  Some  of  the  "entries 
to  date  have  not  followed  these  rules. 

Two  of  the  copies  may  be  photocopies. 

The  idea  of  submitting  3 copies  is  to 
be  able  to  send  3 different  judges  your 
material . 

In  the  treasurer's  report  printed 
in  the  last  newsletter,  you  will  note 
quite  a large  amount  of  money  under  the 
BASH  charges.  I would  like  to  clarify 
to  you  that  charges  for  writing  awards 
(silver  cups  given  to  the  winners  at 
the  BASH)  and  a supply  of  tie  tacs  and 
membership  badges  given  to  new  members 
were  under  this  classification.  It  has 
been  our  aim  to  make  the  BASH  self- 
sustaining  - that  is,  ticket  sales 
should  almost  equal  the  cost  - in  order 
not  to  drain  the  treasury.  The  awards 
plus  the  engraving  and  the  tie  tacs  and 
membership  badges  amounted  to  $630.14. 

Welcome  to  new  members  Walter 
Ostromecki,  Jr.  and  David  E.  Weinstock. 

May  I please  have  some  more  volunteers 
to  act  as  judges?  Your  participation 
is  badly  needed. 


Sincerely, 


O 


Executive  Director 


r 
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MEET  YOUR  NEW  MEMBERS 


DR.  WALTER  A.  OSTROMECKI,  JR.  - 
Sponsored  by  Martha  Stevenson  - 
The  good  Doctor  has  had  his  by-line 
in  Co  in  World  and  numerous  journals. 
He  is  a member  of  ANA,  CNA  and  vice- 
president  of  SPAN.  He  has  an  unusual 
approach  to  numismatics . His 
specialty  consists  of  autographs  that 
relate  to  numismatic  materials.  That 
must  be  a fascinating  field  as  it  is 
very  wide-ranging. 

His  full-time  position  as  Professor 
of  Botany  illustrates  a background  of 
dedication.  It  is  obvious  the  same 
characteristic  has  been  applied  to 
our  hobby. 

Ostromecki  is  a featured  speaker  at 
the  CSNA  Educational  Forum.  He  also 
completed  the  twelfth  annual  ANA 
Summer  Seminar  Numismatic  Writing 
and  Research  course. 


DAVID  E.  WE  INSTOCK  - 
Sponsored  by  Margo  Russell  - 
David  is  associated  with  New  England 
Rare  Coin  Galleries.  His  primary 
function  is  the  editing  and  proof 
reading  of  auction  catalogs  plus 
writing  the  Numismatic  Forum . 

Formerly  an  assistant  in  the  Kress 
Library  of  Business  and  Economics 
at  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
Weinstock  was  able  to  utilize  some 
of  the  finest  numismatic  rare  books 
in  the  world.  His  current  hobby 
also  consists  of  acquiring  old 
numismatic  books  for  his  own 
collection . 

His  article  about  rare  coins  will 
appear  in  Perspective . Articles  by 
'Weinstock  which  appeared  in'  the  Forum 
are  made  available  to  15  coin  publica- 
tions and  columnists  around  the  country 
Thus  it  is  obvious  that  his  contacts 
with  numismatics  and  the  written  world 
are  extensive. 

His  interest  in  antiquarian  research 
and  writing  is  extensive  and  it  is 
true  that  the  word  "numismatist," 
when  applied  to  Weinstock,  emphasizes 
the  phrase  so  often  used  but  so  seldom 
followed,  "Buy  the  book  before  the  coin 
In  this  instance,  it  is,  "Read  and 
write  about  the  hobby  and  invest  in 


literature  rather  than  coins." 

An  interesting  applicant!  Welcome 
to  the  Guild. 

a a a 

SUMMER  NUMISMATICS  PROGRAM 

The  summer  Numismatics  Program 
at  Chapman  College  will  be  a three- 
day  grading  seminar  conducted  by 
Dr.  Sol  Taylor, NLC.  Dr.  Taylor  is  an 
associate  professor  of  education 
at  the  college  and  director  of  the 
Numismatics  Pro-grams  through  the 
Department  of  Continuing  Education. 

The  grading  program  will  be 
held  from  7-10  pm  on  July  6,  7 and 
8 in  the  Science  Building  Auditorium. 
The  registration  fee  of  $60  includes 
handout  materials,  free  coin  grad- 
ing, detailed  analysis  of  the  most 
commonly  collected  series  of  United 
States  coins,  and  demonstration  of 
the  use  of  various  magnifying  devices 
in  the  examination  of  coins. 

For  information  or  application, 
contact:  Director  of  Continuing 
Education,  Chapman  College,  Orange, 

CA  92666  or  telephone  714/997-6811. 

-j- 
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CENTSIBLE  FACTS 
by  L 

Martha  Stevenson  NLG 

From  1794  until  1873,  the  U.S.  five- 
cent  piece  was  made  of  silver  and  called 
a "half  dime."  The  Act  of  May  16,  1866 
authorized  a new  five-cent  piece  called 
"the  nickel"  which  was  made  of  75  parts 
copper  and  25  parts  nickel.  This  was 
perfectly  logical  since  the  silver  half 
dime  was  minted  until  1873. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  World  War  II  in  December  1941,  a 
substitute  had  to  be  found  for  the  strate- 
gic material.  On  March  27,  1942  Congress 
passed  legislation  that  allowed  the  Trea- 
sury Department  to  make  a five-cent  coin  of 
of  half  silver  and  half  copper  or  to  use 
different  proportions  and  add  additional 
metals.  The  substitute  finally  selected 
was  an  alloy  of  56  parts  copper,  35 
parts  silver  and  9 parts  manganese.  Few 
people  were  aware  at  the  time  that  the 
nickel  had  no  nickel  content.  The  law 
allowing  this  change  in  alloys  specified 
that  this  "wartime"  substitute  could  not 
be  used  after  December  31,  1946.  World 
War  II  ended  in  September  1945. 

In  1942  both  copper-nickel  "nickels" 
and  silver  "nickels"  were  struck  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  In  order  to  tell  them 
apart,  it  was  decided  to  use  a mintmark 
on  coins  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  for 
the  first  time.  Not  only  was  the  "P" 
used  as  a mintmark,  but  also  the  mint- 
mark,  whether  "S"  for  San  Francisco  or 
"D"  for  Denver,  was  moved  from  the 
right  of  Monticello  (on  the  reverse)  to 
directly  above  the  dome  of  Monticello. 
Further,  the  mintmark  was  enlarged  many 
times,  so  that  it  could  easily  be  seen. 

With  the  reappearance  of  the 
copper-nickel  five-cent  piece  in  1946 
came  some  changes : the  mintmark  was 

returned  to  its  original  location,  its 
size  was  reduced,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  coins  dropped  their  mintmark 
completely.  Few  of  the  "silver"  nickels 
are  seen  today,  more  often  than  not, 
these  end  up  in  a furnace,  being  melted 
down  in  order  to  recapture  the  pure 
silver  and  thus  generate  a profit  for 
the  owner.  Each  "wartime"  nickel  had 
approximately  seven  cents  worth  of 
silver  in  1946. 


Author's  References:  A Treasury  of 
American  Coins  by  Fred  Reinfeld 
Facts  and  Fiction  About  Coins  by 
Leon  Lindheim 
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POSITION  AVAILABLE  ! ! 

Lee  Martin,  your  editor 
of  the  Guild  newsletter 
for  the  past  13  years, 
has  decided  that  it  is 
time  to  let  someone  else 
at  the  helm. 

An  editor  who  would  like 
to  have  contacts  with  the 
hobby's  finest  writers, 
publishers,  editors,  photographers 
and  numismatic  curators,  is  desired. 
The  Guild  newsletter  appears  six 
times  a year.  There  is  no  pay  for 
the  position  but  it  is  an  opportunity 
for  your  work  to  be  viewed  by  those 
in  the  hobby  who  influence  decisions 
in  the  world  of  numismatics.  The 
editor  should  be  willing  to  rewrite 
submitted  articles,  create  new  ones, 
stockpile  fillers,  sell  advertising, 
and,  of  course,  make  sure  that  the 
mailing  is  handled  on  time. 

There  are  several  Guild  members  who 
submit  columns  on  a regular  basis 
but  just  as  with  most  organization 
editors,  additional  copy  is  a must. 

If  you  are  interested,  won't  you 
contact  Virginia  Culver,  15915  Sierra 
Pass  Way,  Hacienda  Heights,  CA  91745. 
Lee  would  like  to  thank  Guild 
members  for  their  cooperation  since 
the  founding  of  NLG.  He  will  retain 

the  position  of  editor  until  a 
volunteer  appears.  From  Lee's 
viewpoint,  may  that  be  SOON! 


MAY  EVERYTHING 
BE  EGGS-ACTLY  RIGHT 
FOR  YOU  AND  YOURS 
THIS  EASTER 


TAX  PLANNING  FOR  AUTHORS,  WRITERS, 
AND  RESEARCHERS 

By  D.  Larry  Crumb ley 


(Dr.  Crumbley  is  Professor  of  Accounting 
at  Texas  A&M  University.  He  is  a co-author 
of  Financial  Management  of  Your  Coin/Stamp 
Estate  ($16.50,  Information  Services, 

Box  9027,  College  Station,  TX  77840). 

Authors  seem  to  fall  into  four  major 
categories:  (A)  Those  authors  and  writers 
who  carry  on  writing  and  research  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  their  employer;  (B) 
authors  who  are  engaged  in  the  trade  or 
business  of  writing  on  an  active  basis; 

(C)  authors  or  writers  (often  amateurs)  who 
write  for  a profit  but  their  writing  may 
be  a sideline  activity;  and  (D)  amateur 
writers  and  authors  who  carry  on  research 
and  writing  with  a profit  motive. 

Accounting  professors  and  practicing 
accountants  can  appropriately  be  grouped 
into  each  of  these  four  categories,  depend- 
ing on  the  circumstances. 

Various  Categories  of  Taxpayers 

Although  royalty  income  is  taxable, 
an  author  is  allowed  certain  deductions 
under  Section  62.  The  manner  of  deductibility 
of  expenditures  depends  to  a large  extent 
upon  which  of  the  above  categories  the 
writer  falls.  One  common  characteristic  of 
these  expenditures  is  that  in  order  to  be 
deductible,  they  must  be  ordinary  and 
necessary.  That  is,  the  expense  must  be 
normal,  usual  or  customary.  The  transaction 
which  gives  rise  to  the  expense  must  be  of 
common  or  frequent  occurrence  in  the  activity 
of  writing.  Likewise,  the  expense  must  be 
reasonable;  it  must  not  be  lavish  or  extra- 
vagant . 

Suppose  we  look  closer  at  these  cate- 
gories. If  the  writer  falls  into  category 
"A"  (a  full  time  writer  for  an  employer) , 
expenditures  for  travel  and  supplies  are 
deductible.  If  the  writer  is  fully  reimbursed 
by  his  employer,  the  reimbursement  would  merely 
offset  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  employee. 

If  the  employee  is  over-reimbursed,  any  excess 
should  be  shown  as  taxable  income.  If  the 
employee  is  under-reimbursed,  this  excess  can 
be  deducted  by  the  employee  if  he  has  ade- 
quate records  to  prove  the  expenditures. 

Travel  and  transportation  expenditures  could 


be  taken  as  deductions  for  adjusted  gross 
income;  whereas  supplies,  home  office  and 
other  expenses  would  be  deductions  from 
adjusted  gross  income  (that  is,  not  deduct- 
ible if  the  employee  uses  only  the  zero 
bracket  amount) . 

If  the  writer  falls  into  the  "B"  cate- 
gory (writing  as  a trade  or  business), 
expense  items  such  as  travel  or  transpor- 
tation are  deductible  subject  to  Section  280. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  writing  activity  of 
the  author  does  not  have  to  be  his  principal 
activity.  The  writing  activity  must,  how- 
ever, be  recurring  in  nature  and  must  be 
carried  on  with  the  expectation  of  profit. 
Eventually  these  expenditures  would  be 
deductible  even  if  the  income  from  the 
writing  is  less  than  the  expenditures. 

Where  an  author  falls  into  the  "C" 
category  (writing  as  a sideline) , he  will 
have  to  capitalize  expense  items  such  as 
travel,  transportation,  supplies,  etc. 
and  amortize  them  (deduct  them)  over  the 
estimated  income  life  of  the  literary 
effort.  That  is,  the  writer  would  offset 
the  expenses  against  the  future  income 
from  the  literary  effort  using  the  income 
forecast  method  in  Section  280.  Even  if 
the  future  income  is  less  than  the  expendi- 
tures, the  excess  expenses  would  be  deduct- 
ible if  the  writing  activity  was  pursued 
with  the  expectation  of  a profit. 

Where  research  is  undertaken  with  a 
profit  motivation  an  author  should  use 
the  separate  trade  or  business  approach 
and  show  such  expenses  on  Schedule  C. 

In  effect,  expenses  shown  on  Schedule  C 
are  deductible  whether  or  not  the  author 
itemizes  his  deductions.  Any  further  income 
is  also  shown  on  Schedule  C and  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  self-employment  income  tax  of 
9.3%  in  1981  up  to  a wage  base  of  $29,700. 
This  tax  would  be  applicable  if  the  tax- 
payer's writing  or  consulting  activities 
are  significant  enough  in  frequency,  scope, 
and  duration  to  be  considered  a trade  or 
business.  Advances  against  future  royalties 
paid  to  an  author  are  normally  taxable  to  an 
author  in  the  year  of  the  receipt.  If  the 
publishing  company  classifies  the  payment 
as  a loan,  such  an  amount  would  not  be 
taxed  (unless  the  publisher  later  forgives 
the  loan) . 

Where  the  author  is  an  amateur  and 
the  profit  motive  is  absent  from  his 
literary  activity,  any  expenditures  have  to 
be  capitalized.  They  are  amortized 
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(written-off)  only  against  any  future  income, 
if  any.  Any  excess  expenditures  would,  of 
course,  be  non-deductible  since  the  author 
is  really  writing  as  a hobby.  In  other 
words,  the  hobby  loss  rules  under  Section 
183  may  be  applied  to  an  amateur  author. 

Section  280  (b) 

Effective  for  property  the  principal 
production  of  which  begin  after  December  31, 
1975,  expenditures  are  deductible  under  an 
income  forecast  method  outlined  in  Section 
280(b).  In  the  case  of  an  individual, 

Section  280(b)  provides  that  non-capital 
expenditures  for  the  production  of  a film 
sound  recording,  book,  or  similar  property 
are  deductible  in  those  taxable  years 
ending  during  the  period  during  which  the 
taxpayer  reasonably  may  be  expected  to 
receive  substantially  all  of  the  income 
from  such  production.  Basically,  the 
amount  deductible  for  any  such  taxable 
year  is  the  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  sum  of  all  such  amounts 
attributable  to  the  book  as  the  income 
received  from  the  property  for  that 
year  bears  to  the  income  the  taxpayer  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  receive  during 
such  period. 

This  income  forecast  method  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  calculations  for  an 
author  who  incurred  expenditures  of  $4,820 
while  preparing  a textbook  released  in 
late  1980.  If  the  author  forecast  the 
royalty  income  as  outlined  below,  the 
deductible  expenses  in  the  respective 
years  are  presented  on  the  bottom  line: 

1981 


Income 

Forecast 

Applicable 

Ratio 


1980 
800  10,000 

.04255  .532 


: 1 040  .. 


Accumulated 

Expenses  $4,820  $4,820 

Dedectible 

Expenses  205  2,564 


* 

.......  ■ O. 

1 

l 

1 

1 

* *'  

J 

Income 

Forecast 

Applicable 

Ratio 


1982 


1983 


Total 


6,000  2,000  18,800 


.319 


.1064 


100% 


Accumulated 

Expenses  4,820  4,820  4,280 


Deductible 

Expenses  1,538  518 


4,820 


Copyright  Expenditures 

Prior  to  1978  copyrights  had  a legal 
life  of  28  years  and  could  be  renewed  for 
another  28  years  under  certain  circum- 
stances. These  existing  copyrights  are 
extended  to  75  years  after  the  date  of  the 
original  copyright.  After  1977  a copy- 
right is  in  force  for  the  duration  of  the 
author's  life  plus  50  years.  Of  course,  a 
shorter  life  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

A copyright  is  an  intangible  asset 
and  may  be  amortized  over  its  useful  life 
using  the  straight-line  basis.  If  a book 
copyright  becomes  obsolete  in  any  year, 
any  unrecovered  cost  or  other  basis  is 
deducted  in  such  year. 

A free  application  form  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  Register  of  Copy- 
rights, Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.C.  20559.  After  publication  of  the 
work,  send  the  completed  application  to 
the  copyright  office,  along  with  two 
copies  of  the  work  and  $6.  Of  course,  if 
a book, article,  etc.  appears  in  an  uncopy- 
righted publication,  it  is  then  in  the 
public  domain.  Once  in  the  public  domain, 
the  public  can  use  it  without  infringing 
upon  your  rights. 

Although  most  copyright  fees  are 
incurred  by  a publisher  rather  than  an 
author,  such  fees  may  be  incurred  by  an 
author.  Further,  the  IRS's  position  is 
that  an  author's  expenses  for  secretarial 
help,  art  work,  supplies,  postage  and 
travel  that  are  directly  attributable  to 
the  production  and  copyrighting  of  a 
manuscript  are  capital  expenditures 
which  is  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the 
property.  Since  the  number  of  copies 
ultimately  sold  cannot  be  reasonably 
estimated,  an  author  may  recover  his 
j-  basis  in  the  property  before  any  taxable 
gain  is  realized  on  the  sale — a cost  of 
^recovery  approach. 

Sometimes  a payment  may  be  made 
by  the  author  to  the  publisher  as  an 
. inducement  to  publish  a manuscript. 

Payments  made  to  these  "vanity  publishers" 
or  "subsidy  publishers"  are  capital 
expenditures  under  Section  263.  Such 
payment  or  basis  must  be  allocated  over 
each  copy  published  in  the.  first  edition — 
a units  of  production  approach. 

Example-An  author  contracts  for 
5000  copies  to  be  published  in 
the  first  edition.  His  basis  in 
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the  literary  property  is  $5,000, 
the  capital  expenditure  for  the 
publication  contact  is  $3,000, 
and  he  is  to  receive  $4  per  copy 
for  each  copy  sold.  If  250, 

1,000,  and  500  copies  are  sold, 
respectively  in  year  1,  2,  and  3, 
the  reported  ordinary  income  is 
calculated  as  follows: 

Year  1 (250  copies  sold) 

Total  amount  received  from  sale 

of  250  copies  (250X$4) $1,000 

Less:  Aliquot  portion  of  capital 
expenditure  for  publication 
contract  on  250  copies  (5,000 
copies  and  payment  of  $3,000= 


60q  per  copy) 

(250  copies  X 60c=$150) $ 150 

Unadjusted  gain $ 850 

Total  amount  of  basis  of  the 
manuscript  to  be  recovered 
before  any  gain  is  realized — $5,000 

Reported  gain $ 0 

Amount  of  capital  expenditure 
for  publication  contract 
available  to  be  recorded 

($3,000-$150) $2,850 

Adjusted  basis  of  the  manuscript 
available  to  be  recovered 
($5 , 0G0-$850) $4,150 

Year  2 (1,000  copies  sold) 

Total  amount  received  from  sale 

of  1,000  copies  (l,000x$4) $4,000 

Less:  Aliquot  portion  of  capital 
expenditure  for  publication 
contract  on  1,000  copies 
(1,000  copies  X 60c=$o00) $ 600 

Unadjusted  gain $3,400 

Amount  of  adjusted  basis  of  the 
manuscript  to  be  recovered 
before  any  gain  is  realized 

(See  Year  1) $4,150 

Reported  gain $ 0 

Balance  of  capital  expenditure 
for  publication  contract 
available  to  be  recovered 

($2 , 580-$600) $2,250 

Adjusted  basis  of  the  manuscript 
available  to  be  recovered 
($4 , 150-$3 ,400) $ 750 


Year  3 (500  copies  sold) 

Total  amount  received  from  sale 

of  500  copies  (500X$4) $2,000 

Less:  Aliquot  portion  of 
capital  expenditure  for 
publication  contract  on 
500  copies  (500  copies  X 
60c  =$300) $ 300 

Unadjusted  gain $1,700 

Amount  of  adjusted  basis  of  the 
manuscript  to  be  recovered 
before  any  gain  is  realized 

(See  Year  2) $ 750 

Reported  gain $ 950 

Balance  of  capital  expenditure  for 
publication  contract  available 
to  be  recovered 

($2 , 250-$300) $1,950 

Adjusted  basis  of  the  manuscript 
available  to  be  recovered 
($5,000  fully  recovered) 0 

If  a manuscript  or  book  is  purchased, 
the  taxpayer  will  obtain  a cost  basis  under 
Section  1012.  If  the  taxpayer  purchases 
engraved  plates  along  with  the  right  to 
print,  distribute  and  sell  the  book,  an 
allocation  is  required  between  the  engrave# 
plates  and  the  intangible  right  to  print 
the  books.  Thus,  a comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  purchased  price  will  be 
allocated  to  the  engraved  plates  which  is 
eligible  for  the  investment  credit. 


Royalty  Income 

The  definition  of  gross  income  includes 
royalties.  Section  112(3)  indicates  that 
a copyright  is  not  a capital  asset,  and  an 
author  is  denied  capital  gain  treatment  on 
royalty  income.  If,  however,  a taxpayer 
purchases  a copyright  or  a manuscript  as 
an  investment,  it  becomes  a capital  asset 
subject  to  capital  gain  or  loss  treatment. 

In  the  case  of  a gift  of  a manuscript  or 
copyright,  the  donor's  basis  becomes  the 
donee's  basis  and  the  donee  receives 
ordinary  income  treatment.  If  an  individual 
inherits  a copyright  or  manuscript,  the 
heir  receives  a stepped-up  Section  1014 
basis  equal  to  the  estate  tax  value.  Thus, 
the  heir  receives  a capital  asset  rather 
than  an  ordinary  income  asset. 

The  50%  maximum  tax  is  beneficial 
for  authors  who  derive  a substantial 
portion  of  their  income  from  personal 
services  and  royalties  and  whose  top 
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brackets  of  taxable  income  otherwise  would  be 
taxed  at  more  than  50%.  Income  from  personal 
services  does  include  royalty  payments  to 
authors.  The  benefits  of  the  50%  maximum 
tax  is  not  available  to  a person  electing 
income  averaging  or  a married  individual 
filing  a separate  return.  Of  course, 
tax  preference  items  under  Section  57  reduce 
the  earned  income  qualifying  for  this 
maximum  rate.  Thus,  an  author  may  find  that 
averaging  over  five  years  under  Section  1301 
may  be  more  beneficial  than  the  50%  maximum 
tax  technique. 

Retirement  Plans 

Even  if  an  author  is  a member  of  an 
employer  retirement  plan,  a Keogh  plan  may^ 
be  established  to  shelter  outside  earned 
income  other  than  from  his  employer.  £ 

Earned  income  refers  to  consulting  fees, 
professional  fees,  book  royalties,  lump-sum 
sale  of  a copyright,  and  freelancing  fees. 

The  author  will  only  have  to  be  in  a trade 
or  business  of  writing  or  publishing  books 
to  classify  royalties  and  a lump-sum  sale 
of  a copyright  as  net  earnings  from  self- 
employment. 

An  author  may  obtain  a current  deduction 
from  gross  taxable  income  in  the  amount  of 
the  annual  contribution  to  such  a plan, 
but  limited  to  the  smaller  of  $7,500  or 
15%  of  earned  income  each  year.  Further, 
contributions  that  are  nondeductible  because 
they  are  in  excess  of  these  permitted 
limits  may  also  be  made  up  to  10%  of  earned 
income  or  $2,500  (whichever  is  less)  if 
there  are  participants  other  than  owner- 
employee.  Such  extra  contributions  may  be 
advantageous  because  the  earnings  in  the 
retirement  fund  are  not  currently  deductible. 

A contribution  to  a Keogh  plan  may  be 
made  up  to  April  15  and  qualify  as  a 
deduction  for  the  previous  year.  But  such 
a Keogh  plan  must  have  been  created  by 
December  31  of  the  previous  year  in  order 
to  obtain  a deduction  for  the  prior  year. 

If  an  individual  is  not  covered  any 
part  of  the  year  by  a retirement  plan  by 
an  employer,  such  a person  can  set  up  an 
Individual  Retirement  Account  (IRA) . To 
an  IRA  an  individual  may  contribute  and 
deduct  15%  of  any  earned  income  up  to 
$1,500  per  year.  If  both  spouse  work,  each 
can  contribute  up  to  $1,500  per  year.  Where 
only  one  spouse  works,  a maximum  deduction 
of  $1,750  is  available  if  a $375  payment  is 
made  to  the  spousal  IRA.  The  amount  paid 


into  the  IRA  is  deductible  in  determining 
adjusted  gross  income,  and  may  be  made  in 
such  year  or  up  to  the  date  of  filing  the 
individual's  tax  return. 

Accumulating  tax-free  income  in  a 
Keogh  plan  or  IRA  over  a number  of  years 
can  produce  excellent  results.  However, 
the  10%  penalty  for  premature  withdrawal 
and  the  forfeiture  of  the  favorable 
averaging  available  at  age  59^5  mean  that 
these  retirement  plans  are  not  good 
investments  except  for  retirement.  In 
fact,  the  break-even  point  for  premature 
withdrawal  of  such  a fund  is  approximately 
30  years. 


Income  Splitting 

The  lower  tax  brackets  of  family 
members  may  offer  an  opportunity  for 
income  splitting.  Especially  attractive 
is  a ten-year  trust  to  be  used  for  a child 
to  attend  college.  A copyright  and/or 
manuscript  could  be  transferred  to  an 
irrevocable  trust,  but  the  instrument 
must  provide  that  the  trust  shall  last 
until  the  earlier  of  1)  the  end  of  at 
least  10  years  from  its  creation,  or  2) 
the  death  of  all  of  the  beneficiary 
children.  Such  a transfer  is  subject  to 
the  unified  estate  and  gift  tax,  but  the 
income  distributed  to  the  children  would 
be  taxable  to  the  children  (who  are  in 
lower  tax  brackets). 

An  argument  could  be  made  that  each 
revision  of  a book  contract  is  a separate 
asset.  Thus,  the  author  would  lose 
control  of  only  the  royalties  from  one 
edition.  Of  course,  each  new  edition 
could  also  be  transferred  to  the  ten-year 
trust.  Further,  an  author  may  wish  to 
transfer  only  a certain  percentage  of  the 
copyright  and/or  manuscript  to  the  trust. 

Other  Expenditures  Incurred 
By  An  Author 

An  author  may  claim  as  deductions 
from  adjusted  gross  income  the  cost  of 
supplies  used  by  him  in  his  researching 
activities,  dues  to  professional  socities 
and  subscriptions  to  journals  and  news- 
papers. Subscriptions  for  one  year  or 
less  are  deductible  immediately.  Sub- 
scriptions for  more  than  one  year  should 
be  capitalized  and  deducted  by  amortiza- 
tion over  the  subscription  period. 
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Amounts  paid  or  accrued  for  books, 
furniture,  and  equipment,  the  useful 
of  which  is  short  (i.e.,  inexpensive 
calculator) , may  be  deducted.  If  the 
useful  life  is  not  short,  the  items  must  be 
depreciated.  It  is  customary  for  an  author 
to  deduct  books  as  purchased,  but  the 
purchase  of  a large  library  at  once  should 
technically  be  depreciated  over  its  useful 
life. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  an  author  to 
attend  professional  conventions  and  con- 
ferences. Unreimbursed  expenditures  for 
transportation,  including  meals  and 
lodging  if  away  from  home  overnight  incurred 
in  attending  most  such  meetings  are  deductible 
in  arriving  at  adjusted  gross  income. 

Commuting  expenses  from  a writer's 
residence  to  his  work  are  not  deductible. 
However,  transportation  costs  between  job 
locations,  between  clients,  customers, 
and  publishers  would  be  deductible  trans- 
portation expenses.  If  a writer  has  two 
or  more  separate  employers,  each  position 
is  considered  part  of  his  overall  trade  or 
business.  Thus,  the  transportation  costs 
incurred  in  going  from  one  employer  to  another 
are  deductible.  If  the  author  goes  home 
between  employers,  the  amount  of  the  deduc- 
tion is  the  lesser  of  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion between  employers,  or  the  amount 
actually  spent  on  all  commuting. 

Transportation  costs  may  include  cab 
fares,  bus  fares,  as  well  as  a pro  rata 
share  of  the  author's  expenses  of  operating 
his  automobile.  A writer  has  an  option  to 
deduct,  in  lieu  of  actual  expenses,  local 
transportation  expenses  at  20c  per  mile  for 
the  first  15,000  miles  of  business  use  of 
his  automobile  and  llq  thereafter.  Parking 
fees  and  tolls  may  also  be  deducted.  If 
the  automobile  is  fully  depreciated,  the 
lower  lie  per  mile  must  be  used. 

Even  with  the  restrictive  Section 
280A,  some  writer  may  still  obtain  a home 
office  expense  deduction.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  deduction,  a writer  must 
demonstrate  that  a part  of  the  home  is  used 
exclusively  for  business  purposes  on  a 
regular  basis.  In  the  case  of  an  employee, 
a deduction  is  allowed  only  if  the 
"exclusive  use  is  for  the  convenience  of 
his  employer".  Thus,  a writer  must 
establish  a revenue-producing  source  separate 
and  distinct  from  his  salary  as  a writer. 
Income  from  consulting  activities,  book 


royalties,  fees  from  free-lancing,  extension 
instruction  and  other  activities  should 
provide  support  for  such  a deduction. 

Contribution  of  Unsolicited  Books 

Writers  and  editors  often  receive 
unsolicited  books.  They  should  beware  of 
claiming  a charitable  deduction  for 
unsolicited  sample  books  that  are  contri- 
buted to  a qualified  charitable  organiza- 
tion. Rev.  Rul.  70-498  indicates  that  a 
book  reviewer  must  include  in  his  gross 
income  the  fair  market  value  of  unsolicited 
sample  books  received  from  publishers  that 
are  later  donated  to  a charitable  organiza- 
tion and  a charitable  deduction  is  taken. 

The  IRS  apparently  will  not  tax  such 
unsolicited  samples  if  the  taxpayer  does 
not  try  to  get  a double  tax  benefit  by 
claiming  a charitable  deduction.  The 
Seventh  Circuit  has  upheld  the  IRS's  right 
to  tax  such  income.  Furthermore,  under 
Section  170(e)(1)  the  charitable  deduction 
may  be  limited  to  an  amount  that  is  less 
than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  books. 

Thus,  the  charitable  deduction  might  be 
less  than  the  amount  required  to  be 
included  in  gross  income. 

For  example,  a writer  receives  books 
with  a fair  market  value  of  $400  which 
he  later  continues  to  a charitable  organiza- 
tion in  which  the  books  are  unrelated  to 
the  purpose  or  function  of  the  charity 
(for  example,  assume  the  charity  immediately 
sells  the  books  for  $200).  The  taxpayer 
could  be  forced  to  include  $400  in  gross 
income,  but  only  allowed  a $200  charitable 
deduction.  Since  a deduction  is  worth 
only  the  individual's  tax  bracket 
(e.g.,  30%),  such  a scheme  is  not  good 
tax  strategy. 

Conclusion 

Expenditures  incurred  by  a writer 
as  a result  of  scholarly  writing  and 
research  in  his  own  area  of  expertise 
are  deductible  as  educational  expenses. 
Non-capitalized  expenditures  incurred  in 
producing  and  publishing  a book  are 
deductible  under  an  income  forecast  method 
outlined  in  Section  280(b).  Copyright 
expenditures  are  capitalized  expenses 
which  may  be  amortized  using  the  straight- 
line  basis  over  its  useful  life.  Finally, 
a subsidy  payment  is  a capitalized  expendi-^ 
ture  and  must  be  allocated  over  each  copy 
published  in  the  first  edition. 

* * * 
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THE  CAMERA  AND  YOU 


By  Ted  Schwarz,  N.L.G. 


Photography  is  either  a hobby  or  a 
business  for  many  N.L.G.  members,  myself 
included.  From  time  to  time,  I have  tried 
to  suggest  ways  in  which  the  photography 
of  coinage  could  be  handled  in  a more 
profitable  way  than  you  might  currently 
be  doing.  This  article  continues  with 
some  of  those  ideas. 

The  current  grading  controversy 
has  made  all  collectors  keenly  aware  that 
the  market  value  of  their  holdings  is 
determined,  in  part,  by  the  physical 
appearance  of  the  coin.  This  is  especially 
true  of  silver  dollars  where  the  issue  of 
bag  marks  complicates  what  is  frequently 
a part-scientific,  part-arbitrary  system. 
Should  a coin  be  stolen  or. lost,  there 
is  no  precise  way  to  determine  the 
appearance  of  a coin  based  on  the  owner's 
or  even  the  dealer's  verbal  description. 

The  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  to 
photograph  coins  which  are  likely  to 
rise  in  value.  I think  a minimum 
valuation  of  $50.00  wholesale  is  a good 
cutting  off  point. 

While  coins  can  be  evaluated  by 
ANACS  and  the  PNG,  the  time  and  cost  may 
be  prohibitive  for  coins  costing  less  than 
several  hundred  dollars,  assuming  counter- 
feiting is  not  a concern.  It  is  also 
something  against  which  many  smaller 
collectors  tend  to  rebel.  What  they 
can  use  most  effectively  is  a local  photo 
service  offering  the  photography  of  their 
collection  done  by  the  hour  instead  of  by 
the  coin.  Either  color  slides  or  black- 
and-white  negatives  can  be  used  towards 
this  end. 

The  equipment  necessary  to  accurately 
record  coins  is  minimal.  An  incident 
light  meter  is  ideal  since  it  can  be 


positioned  on  a copy  stand  in  the  loca- 
tion where  the  coin  will  be  placed.  It 
is  illuminated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
coin  and  registers  the  light  falling 
upon  it.  If  you  use  a Macro-lens,  close 
up  lens  attachment  or  similar  device 
which  does  not  effect  the  exposure,  the 
direct  reading  of  an  accurate  incident 
meter  should  be  exact.  A bellows 
attachment  is  best  used  with  the  behind- 
the-lens  meter  to  compensate  for  bellows 
extension.  Since  the  behind-the- lens 


meter  will  be  a reflected  type,  you  will 
have  to  bracket  your  exposures  with 
your  first  roll  to  determine  how  much 
light  compensation  is  necessary  for  silver, 
gold,  bright  copper  and  darkly  toned 
copper.  A single-lens-reflex  or  reflex 
housing  on  a rangefinder  camera  such  as 
the  Leica,  will  be  essential  for  accurate 
placement.  Technically,  any  camera  can 
be  used  with  modifications  such  as 
close-up  lenses  and  framing  devices.  How- 
ever, I am  assuming  that  everyone  reading 
this  who  would  be  interested  has  a more 
sophisticated  camera  system  utilizing 
interchangeable  lenses. 

The  use  of  color  theoretically  is 
not  critical.  Color  photography  is  not 
so  exact  a science  that  it  is  going  to 
reveal  something  special  on  the  coins 
unless  they  are  tarnished  by  an  off-color 
chemical  of  one  sort  or  another.  Thus 
I feel  you  should  stay  with  either 
Kodachrome  Type  A or  a current,  slower 
speed,  Ektachrome  Tungsten  film.  I have 
been  working  on  some  projects  with 
Eastman  Kodak  in  relation  to  the  photo- 
graphy books  I write.  The  latest  color 
chemistry  storage  potential  of  Kodachrome 
is  a minimum  of  100  years  and,  for 
Etkachrome,  50  years,  without  serious 
disintegration.  This  means  the  latest 
films  purchased  fresh,  since  the  early 
E-6  chemistry  did  not  have  that  long  a 
life  for  Ektachrome.  Storage  should  be 
in  a dark  holder  at  normal  room  tempera- 
ture and  humidity  (air  conditioning  is 
a must  if  the  slides  are  stored  in  an 
extremely  humid  climate).  The  slides 
should  not  be  projected,  but  duplicates 
made  if  projection  is  warranted.  For 
storage  well  beyond  your  predictable 
heirs,  placing  it  in  a water  tight  and 
air  tight  container,  then  freezing  the 
slides,  will  handle  such  longevity. 

Storage  studies  I have  made  with  plastic 
pages  have  shown  no  deterioration  for 
15  years  when  the  notebooks  in  which 
they  are  held  are  kept  upright  so  that 
the  pages  are  not  pressed  together. 

The  simplest  light  source  with  either 
film  will  be  two  Tensor  type  high 
intensity  lights  with  full  adjustable 
necks.  These  lights  are  rated  at 
approximately  5200  degrees  Kelvin,  the 
same  color  temperature  as  you  will  need 
for  Tungsten  film.  Kodachrome  Type  A 
is  meant  for  3400  degree  Kelvin  tempera- 


people.  You  can  also  use  photoflood 
bulbs  or  electronic  flash,  the  former  being 
extremely  hot  and  difficult  to  use  under 
close  circumstances.  The  latter  can  be 
somewhat  bulky  and  hard  to  position 
without  modeling  lights. 

A piece  of  velvet,  perhaps  draped 
over  an  angled  wooden  stand,  can  serve  to 
hold  the  coin.  When  both  sides  of  the 
coin  must  be  shown  on  the  same  image,  you 
can  use  a small  block  of  wood  with  a slot 
for  the  coin  and  then  make  a "box"  of 
small  hand  mirrors  which  will  reflect 
the  back  at  the  same  time  you  are  photo- 
graphing the  front  of  the  coin.  A table 
top  tripod  or,  preferably  a full  copy 
stand  is  essential  since  you  will  want 
to  use  the  smallest  possible  aperature  in 
order  to  insure  maximum  depth  of  field. 

The  lights  should  be  bright  enough, 
however,  so  that  even  with  the  small  lens 
opening,  you  will  have  no  problem  with 
reciprocity  failure  (a  color  and  ASA 
rating  shift  caused  by  the  film  being 
exposed  for  a longer  or  shorter  period 
of  time  than  the  normal  range  for  which 
it  was  designed) . 

Experiment  a bit  with  your  own  common 
coins  until  you  have  a technique  that  is 
fast,  does  not  damage  the  coin  and  is 
effective.  Then  put  together  a small 
portfolio  of  both  black-and-white  and 
color  prints,  the  latter  being  made 
from  the  slides.  Go  to  both  coin  club 
meetings  and  to  area  dealers  to  see  if 
you  will  be  allowed  to  show  what  you  have 
done.  Have  a business  card  made  up  with 
telephone  numbers  where  you  can  be  reached 
and  start  promoting  your  service. 

You  should  arrange  to  have  the  coins 
photographed  at  whatever  location  is 
realistic.  You  might  set  up  a special 
service  at  monthly  coin  meetings  and 
local  coin  conventions  so  that  it  is  done 
at  a booth  when  purchases  are  made. 

Some  banks  will  provide  you  with  space  for 
such  a business  service  when  the  coins  are 
held  in  safety  deposit  boxes  by  the  bank's 
clientele.  Usually  you  get  a small 
examining  room  which  is  regularly  used 
by  safety  deposit  clients.  You  are 
permitted  to  plug  in  your  lights  and  set 


up  your  equipment  for  security.  Another 
possibility  is  to  work  directly  at  the 
dealer's  location.  It  is  best  to  not 
work  in  the  person's  home  when  this  can 
be  avoided  because  of  the  danger  of  being 
accused  of  theft. 

Be  certain  that  you  never  take  the 
coins  to  your  own  home  or  let  them  out 
of  the  owner's  hands.  You  do  not  want 
to  be  accused  of  any  loss  caused  by  having 
them  in  your  possession. 

Keep  in  mind  that  many  collectors, 
including  those  with  extensive  purchases, 
do  not  know  how  to  properly  handle  their 
coins.  You  may  have  to  insist  on  showing 
the  proper  way  to  handle  them  so  finger 
marks  do  not  appear  for  which  you  are 
blamed.  Some  photographers  offering 
this  service  go  so  far  as  to  wear  white 
cotton  gloves  and  bring  extra  pairs  for 
the  clients  so  that  it  is  obvious  that 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  protect 
the  person's  possessions. 

The  lights  should  be  varied  to  show 
the  proper  surface  of  each  coin.  Some- 
times this  means  a 45  degree  angle  and 
sometimes  this  means  the  lights  being 
lowered  until  they  are  skimming  the  surface 
of  the  coin's  relief.  Such  cross  lighting 
increases  the  texture  appearance  and  can 
help  reveal  any  flaws  or  unique  markings. 
You  may  need  three  to  four  lights  when 
showing  both  sides  of  the  coin. 

Naturally,  always  have  extra  bulbs  and 
extension  cords. 

Determine  your  costs  for  both  black- 
and-white  and  color.  You  will  want  to 
provide  one  set  of  slides  and/or  a 
contact  sheet  and  a set  of  negatives  for 
the  client.  If  you  have  the  storage 
facilities,  duplicate  images  could  be 
retained  by  you  for  a fee  for  this 
service. 

Be  alert  to  unusual  coins  and  coins 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  illustrate 
articles.  You  can  make  duplicate 
pictures  for  use  editorially  and  build 
up  an  excellent  photographic  file. 

Credit  lines  do  not  have  to  be  given  to  the 
owners  unless  the  coins  are  unique.  In 
such  a case  it  would  be  a courtesy  to  ask 
if  they  would  mind  a mention.  Most 
collectors  do  not  want  publicity  of  this 
type  and  you  will  probably  never  be  asked 
to  actually  use  someone's  name.  This 
is  just  a courtesy  of  which  you  should  be 
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aware. 

As  you  build  your  own  files,  you  may 
also  wish  to  contact  publishers  of 
encyclopedias,  hobby  books,  antique 
journals  and  others  concerning  the  file 
you  are  developing.  Names  and  addresses 
can  be  found  by  studying  the  annually 
updated  WRITER'S  MARKET  produced  by 
Writer's  Digest  Books.  This  is  an 
excellent  way  to  get  paid  for  performing 
a service  in  your  spare  time  and  for 
building  files  which  have  publishing 
interest  as  well. 


WHEN  IS  A QUARTER  WORTH  24c 

Tedd  Mayer  had  no  idea  a mutilated 
quarter  would  become  a two-bit  farce 
when  he  tried  to  get  a replacement 
for  the  pie-shaped  coin. 

Mayer  received  the  quarter  at  his 
card  store  in  Carpinteria,  California. 
It  was  a recognizable  25-cent  piece, 
but  had  harmful  sharp  edges,  so  he 
put  it  in  his  regular  business  deposit 
for  the  bank. 

But  a bank  clerk  sent  it  back. 
Deciding  to  go  right  to  the  source, 
Mayer  typed  a note  to  the  treasury 
department  and  taped  the  quarter 
to  the  letter. 

Three  months  later,  he  received 
a letter  telling  him  to  send  the  coin 
to  the  U.S.  Assay  Office  in  New  York 
City . 

He  did  as  he  was  told  and  he 
received  his  payment  for  "bullion 
or  metal  value  of  mutilated  coin... 

24  cents." 

Mayer  had  lost  a penny.  But  the 
people  of  Carpinteria  read  about  his 
plight  in  the  town  paper  and  took  up 
a collection. 

He  received  five  pennies. 

* * * 

WANT  TO  WRITE  A BOOK? 

Author  Rosser  Evans  will  tell 
you  there  are  problems  and  pitfalls. 

He  had  to  rewrite  his  first  novel 
after  a maid  destroyed  it.  It  was 
accepted  after  13  rejections. 

Opening  copy  at  last,  his  name  was 
misspelled! 


DAVID  ALEXANDER  JOINS  NEW  FIRM 

Johnson  & Jensen  now  has  David 
Alexander,  NLG,  in  charge  of  their 
publications.  The  pamphlets  and 
books  under  Dave's  guidance  will 
cover  medal  collecting  and  other 
specialized  areas . Alexander  was 
formerly  associated  with  Coin  World. 

if  if  if 


FREE  NEWS 


Because  IPM  represents  clients  such 
as  The  British  Royal  Mint,  issuing  coinage 
for  dozens  of  nations,  we're  constantly 
releasing  numismatic  news  — items 
which  your  readers  will  want  to  know 
about. 

If  you're  not  already  on  our  mailing 
list,  please  write  or  call  us  today.  Photos 
of  new  coins  are  also  available,  and  our 
staff  can  and  does  handle  special 
requests. 

We'd  like  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
can. 


128  Passaic  Avenue  / Fairfield,  NJ  07006  / USA 
201-228-5404 


* * * 


"Based  on  the  enclosed,  you  might 
want  to  give  some  recognition  to  our 
favorite  Newsletter  writer  --  Ted 
Schwarz  --  he  is  most  prolific." 

Leon  Lindneim 


in  the  fall,  but  it  also  could  be  v 
delayed  if  the  writers  and  directors 
go  on  strike,  he  said. 

Schwarz  is  the  author  of  some 
40  books,  mostly  in  specialized 
areas  such  as  photography  and  nutri- 
tion . 


Tucson  newspaper  article  - 2/25/81 


Two  upcoming  TV  productions  are 
from  the  pen  of  Tucson  writer  Ted 
Schwarz . 

The  first  is  "The  Five  of  Me," 
a CBS  movie  based  on  Schwarz's  book 
of  the  same  name  written  four  years 
ago.  It's  the  story  of  Henry  Hawks - 
worth,  the  first  documented  case  of 
a male  with  multiple  personalities. 

The  record  on  Hollywood's  treat- 
ment of  that  subject  is  good.  Two 
films  on  female  multiple  personalities 
were  both  criitcal  and  commercial 
successes:  the  1957  feature  film 
"The  Three  Faces  of  Eve,"  starring 
Joanne  Woodward,  and  the  1976  NBC 
movie,  "Sybil,"  starring  Sally  Field 
and  Woodward. 

"The  Five  of  Me"  has  already 
finished  production  with  David  Birney 
playing  Hawksworth,  Schwarz  said. 

It's  expected  to  air  during  the 
ratings  sweeps  in  late  April  and 
May,  but  strikes  by  directors  and 
writers  that  may  hit  Hollywood  this 
season  could  change  that,  Schwarz 
said . 

Schwarz  is  "half  pleased  and  half 
disappointed"  about  the  film. 

Pleased,  he  said,  because  it  is  his 
first  TV  movie.  Disappointed,  he 
said,  because  Pocket  Books  will  be 
releasing  the  book  again  when  the 
movie  airs,  and  although  it  was  his 
best  book  when  he  wrote  it,  his 
writing  has  now  improved  a great  deal. 

The  second  special  is  an  NBC  mini- 
series based  on  Schwarz's  "The  Hill- 
side Strangler,"  a book  that  will  be 
published  by  Doubleday  in  May, 

Schwarz  said. 

The  book  about  the  infamous  Los 
Angeles  murderer  is  based  on  one  of 
the  case's  two  suspects -- the  one  who 
has  confessed.  Schwarz  said  he  also 
had  access  to  the  closed  hearings 
held  in  California  on  the  second  man. 

The  mini-series  will  probably  air 


OF  INTEREST 

E.  Victor  Snell,  Guild  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Canadian  Numismatic 
Association,  has  indicated  that  Glen 
Littrell,  5806  Limerick  St.,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas  78413  has  issued  a large  "wood" 
honoring  J.  D.  Ferguson.  The  Ferguson 
Historical  Research  Foundation  is  truly 
one  of  the  finest  sponsors  of  numismatic 
research. 

A tribute  to  Fred  Phi 11 i pson  by  Yasha 
Beresiner  follows.  Some  editing  due  to 
space  restrictions  was  necessary. 

"Fred  Phillipson  is  no  longer  with  us. 

He  died,  peacefully  in  his  Nottingham  home, 
on  Wednesday,  11th  February,  after  an 
extended  illness.  ^ 

"It  is  a privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to 
count  myself  among  his  friends  and  among 
those  on  whom  his  incredible  enthusiasm 
was  a telling  influence. 

"I  first  met  'the  Grand  Old  Man  of  the 
IBNS 1 at  a meeting  of  the  Society  in  London 
in  February,  1970.  It  was  he  who  had  made 
all  the  arrangements  for  a welcome  to  the 
then  President  of  the  Society,  Jimmy 
Lawrence.  From  that  date  I have  never 
known  Fred  inactive  within  the  hobby  field 
in  general  and  the  IBNS  in  particular. 

"His  absence  in  recent  months  from  the 
regular  London  meetings  was  strongly  felt 
by  those  attending. . .He  was  a prolific 
writer  and  I personally  had  the  privilege 
of  editing  many  of  his  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  IBNS  Journals... 

"His  activities  were  not  entirely 
devoted  to  paper  money  and  collecting.  He 
was  highly  active  in  the  Boys'  Brigade 
where  his  efforts  and  contributions  to 
that  organization  will  last  forever... 

"Fred  Phillipson  was  a truly  loved  man 
by  all  those  who  knew  him,  by  all  those 
who  enjoyed  his  hospitality  so  freely  m 

given  in  his  home  by  his  wife  and  himself.  m 

"He  will  be  sadly  missed  and  the  IBNS 
will  forever  bear  his  mark." 


★ ★ ★ 
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“Thoughts  on  the  Magic  of  Time” 


“Time — it  cannot  be  bought  and  it  cannot  be  sold,  it  cannot  be  hoarded  like  silver  and 
gold.  Yet  they  who  have  need  of  material  things  may  squander  or  use  it  as  wisely  as 
kings. 

For  God  in  His  goodness  has  given  us  time  that  we  might  invest  it  in  Man's  upward  climb. 
Of  course,  in  the  giving  He  won’t  specify  just  how  we  must  use  it  as  years  hurry  by. 

He  gives  us  a choice  and  a r.cw  chance  each  day  to  value  our  minutes  or  toss  them  away, 
But  one  thing  is  certain,  w 'lichever  we  choose,  we'll  learn  very  soon  Time  has  wings  on 
his  shoes!  And  those  who  are  wise  will  keep  pace  with  each  day  by  learning  to  live  in  the 
noblest  way.” 

OR 

“Among  the  aimless,  unsuccessful  or  worthless,  you  often  hear  talk  about  “killing  time”. 

The  man  who  is  always  killing  time  is  really  killing  his  own  chances  in  life;  While  the  man 

who  is  destined  to  success  is  the  man  who  makes  time  live  by  making  it  useful”. 


YOU  KNOW  YOU'RE  GETTING  OLD  WHEN... 


You're  startled  the  first  time  you  are 
addressed  as  "old  timer." 


Your  children  start  looking  middle- 
aged. 


You  just  can't  stand  people  who  are 
intolerant . 

Your  knees  buckle  but  your  belt 
won ' t . 

You  join  a health  club  and  don't  go. 

Most  everything  hurts  and  what 
doesn't  hurt,  doesn't  work. 


You  decide  to  procrastinate  but  never 
get  around  to  it. 

You  regret  all  those  mistakes  resisting 
temptation. 

You  finally  reach  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  and  find  it  leaning  against  the 
wrong  wall. 


PufcJishers,  Inc. 


Putishcrs,  Inc 
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NUMISMATIC  NEWS 
WORLD  COIN  NEWS 
COINS  MAGAZINE 
COIN  PRICES 
BANK  NOTE  REPORTER 
STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD 
COINS 

STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD 
PAPER  MONEY 
GUIDEBOOK  OF  FRANKLIN 
MINT  ISSUES 
OLD  CARS 
CAR  EXCHANGE 
OLD  CARS  PRICE  GUIDE 
TRUE  WEST 
FRONTIER  TIMES 
OLD  WEST 


krause  publications 

Phone  715-445-2214  lola,  Wisconsin  54990 


Reliable. 

Authoritative. 

Definitive. 

These  are  the  words  that  come  to  mind 
when  collectors  think  of  Whitman’s 
reference  books.  The  collector  and  Whitman 
are  old  friends.  For  more  than  35  years 
we’ve  been  the  source  for  dependable 
information  on  coin  and  currency  values. 
Our  books  set  the  standard  for  the  hobby. 
They  also  make  collecting  interesting  and 
fun  and  our  coin  storage  products  protect 
the  value  of  your  collection. 

Look  for  the  Whitman  signature  when  you 
want  to  be  certain. 


Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD. By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A.C.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  428  pages,  illus- 
trated. 8 Vi  x 11". 


PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Friedberg.  Illustrates  all  types 
and  sizes  from  1861  to  the  present, 
with  valuations.  252  pages  , 

8 i/2xll" 


Published  by 


THE  COIN  & CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

1359  Broadway  New  York,  NY  10018 
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U.S.fl. 

COINS  + CURRENCY  + MEDALS 

‘Round  The  World., 


GOLD  + CROWNS  + PROOF  SETS 


SASE  For  Our  Bargain  Lists 

Please  Name  Your  Specialty 
MEMBER:  Life  ft  110  ANA,  ANS,  PNG,  SCPN,  SPMC.  IAPN,  Others. 

. true. 

“Pronto  Service" 


4514  No.  30th  Street 


Omaha,  Nebraska  68 1 1 1 
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200  I.U.  Willets  Road.  Albertson.  N.Y.  11507  • Call  Toll  Free  800-645-6075  • N.Y.  Call  Collect  516-295-0040 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  EAGLE'  BY  GILROY  ROBERTS 


CREATIVITY 

INTEGRITY  & EXCELLENCE 

ARE  THE  CORNERSTONES  OF  OUR  BUSINESS 


FRANKLIN  MINT  CORPORATION 
Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 


THE  WORLD’S  LEADING  PRODUCER  OF  LIMITED  EDITION  COLLECTIBLES 


